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THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


Hew reverend is the fage ef this tall pile, 
W hose ancient pillars rear their warble heads 
To bear aloftits arch’d arid ponderous roof, 
3y its own weight made steadfast and immoveable ; 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror to my aching sight. The tombs 
And monumental caves of death lopk cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.—Concreve,. 


In travelling on the main road between London and 
Edinburgh, there is no spot which arrests a stranger's 
attention more forcibly than the neighbourhood of 
Durham. If the traveller is passing from the south, 
efter leaving the ancient city of York, with its narrow, 
but picturesque streets, its remains of buildings, once 
appropriated to the uses of defence, or to religious 
purposes, and its unrivalled minster*, he passes over a 
tract of country but little remarkable, either for its 
fertility, or for its picturesque beauty. There is a 
marked difference in the appearance of the towns and 
villages situated to the north of York, compared with 
those to the south of that city. Everything wears an 
air of greater rusticjty, There is less attention to 
external decoration : less finish in the appearance of 
the houses. Even the stage-coaches and post-horses 
have lost much of their smartness; and a progress of 
four miles, from south to north, through the city of 
York, causes a more sensible difference in the distance 
from the metropolis, than a whole day’s journey pro- 
duces in some other parts of England. _ 

The level plain, which is extended in all directions 
about York, begins to be broken by undulating 
ground at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles to- 
wards the north. The bold and abrupt outline of the 
Hambledon Hills is soon perceived rising to the 
north-east, forming a fine back-ground and pietu- 
resque termination ta the view offered by rich 
pastures and wooded enclosures; and, as the road 
winds in sweeps of ywousual extent, many highly- 
zultivated spots, with well-built farm-houses, and 
occasionally some family mansion, shaded by its “old 
contemporary trees,"’ remind the passer-by, that he is 
in a country where the rights ef property have been 
long respected. 

In advancing further to the narth, the aspect of the 
country becomes less interesting. Hills of greater 
height, byt possessing few features of grandeur or of 
beauty, present themselves, The Tees is passed at a 
point which, though sufficiently striking, gives no in- 
timation of the picturesque character of other parts of 
that noble river; and at length the bold escarpment, 
formed by the jutting out of the magnesian limestone, 
gives intimation te the stranger that he is approaching 
the great Durham coal-field, the centre of immense 
national resqurces, In the day, lines of rail-road, 
traversed by long trains of wagons, dragged leisurely 
by horses, or gliding, with the aaise of thunder, down 
inclined planes, op whirled along with immense 
rapidity by logemetive engines,—yast columns of 
smoke, with puffs of white steam, recurring at mea- 
sured inteyyals, rising slowly inte the air, and melt- 
ing away by degrees,—many engines lifting their 
enormays beams, then pausing, as if to collect their 
strength against the next effort, and again repeating 
their exertions,—give proof of the energy and activity 
put forth ta secure the use of the vast mineral 
treasures stored in the earth. At night, the vast fires 
arising fram the consumption of refuse coal? wantonly 
suffered to burn at the pit's mouth, and diffusing a 
light which, without exaggeration, reaches to the very 
clouds, and is reflected from the atmosphere like the 

* See Saturday Magaine, Vol. II., p. 18. 
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effect of twilight, give no less proof of a selfish dis- 
regard to the interests afd rights of posterity. 

After passing for some time within view of such 
objects, diversified, especially in the yalleys, with oc- 
casional spots of great beauty, the traveller begins to 
descend a hill, and sees before him the picturesque 
city of Durham, surmounted by its venerable Cathe- 
dral. The city stands upon a bold peninsula, formed by 
one of the many deep sinuosities made by the wind- 
ings of the river Wear. This hill rises abruptly from 
the banks of the river; and upon its highest point the 
Cathedral is erected. 

The exterior appearance of Durham Cathedral, 
thus seen from the south, produces an effect by no 
means equal to that of its interior. The square 
central tower, without a spire, terminated by battle- 
ments, and evidently built at different periods, and 
subsequently to the lower part of the church, is defi- 
cient in general dignity as well as in architectural 
effect, Another point, in which the southern side of 
Durham Cathedral, as seen from a distance, disappoints 
the spectator, is the smallness of the windows, and 
the manifest absence of the decoration which tracery 
affords, in the later styles of Gothic architecture. The 
plain windows, with semicircular heads, are charac- 
teristic of the severe style in which the Cathedral is 
built ; and, when seen from within, harmonize admi- 
rably with the rest of the edifice. But they are too 
small, and too numerous, to give any character of 
grandeur to the exterior, 

Still, with all these deficiencies, the first view of 
Durham Cathedral, from the south, is very imposing. 
and as the traveller descends the hill, winds through 
the narrow streets, and crossing the ancient bridge, 
on a continued ascent, catches various views of the 
Cathedral, he becomes conscious that he is approach- 
ing no ordinary pile, 

The view fram the north includes the venerable 
Castle, the date of which goes back to the period of 
the Norman Conquest, and even to a remoter age, 
rising abruptly from the river, and harmonizing beau- 
tifully with the western end of the Cathedral, and 
with its northern side. There is a very favourable 
pent of view by the river-side, below Tramwell-gate 

ridge, a splendid and almost unique specimen of the 
bridge-architecture of the age in which it was built, 
about 1100, by Bishop Fiambard. From this point, 
the exquisitely light arches of the bridge, spanning 
the rapid river, farm a foreground to the picture. Im- 
mediately above the bridge, the rough and ponderous 
walls of the Castle rise from the wooded banks of the 
river, and further still, are seen the Galilee, a chapel 
at the western end of the Cathedral, the two square 
towers, richly decorated on their sides with ranges of 
arches, perforated in the walls, and ornamented at 
their summits with open battlements, and crocketted 
finials, which are of a very recent date, and in a style 
of architecture unhappily different from that of the 
main part of the towers. 

There is perhaps no ecclesiastical building in Eng- 
land which is so happily situated, and presents such 
varied and picturesque views as the Cathedral of 
Durham. It was commenced in the year 1093, or 
1094, by William de Carileph, the second Bishop of 
Durham after the Norman Conquest ; the first stone 
being laid, with great ceremony, in the presence 
of Malcolm the Third, king of Scotland, Turgot, prior 
of Durham, and a great concourse of people. Pre- 
viously to that time, a Cathedral had been built by 
Aldhune, upon the same site, and dedicated, Septem- 
ber 4th, 999, to receive the body of St. Cuthbert, 
the sixth bishop of the see of Durham, originally 
founded at Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, by Oswald, 
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king of Northumberland, in 635. The ecclesiastics 
of Lindisfarne, when driven from their church by the 
Danes, carried with them the bores of St. Cuthbert, 
in compliance with his own injunctions ; and removed 
first to Craike, near Easingwold, in Yorkshire, then 
to Chester-le-Street, six miles north of Durham, at 
that time called Cuncacestre, where there was a suc- 
cession of nine bishops ; afterwards, for a few months, 
to Ripon; and finally settled at Dunholm, or Dar- 
ham; a name derived from two Saxon words, dun, a 
hill, and helm, or holm, low ground, indicating, with 
no great accuracy, the nature of the site*. 

Durham Cathedral comprises five principal parts, 
two of which, the Galilee and the Nine Altars, are 
peculiar to itself. The main body of the Cathedral 
consists of a nave, transepts, and choir. The nave is 
composed of a main aisle and two side aisles. The 
north and south transept have each a sticcession of 
small chapels arranged along theit eastern side; and 
the choir, like the nave, consists of a middle aisle and 
two side aisles, each of which origitially terminated in 
a semicircle, so that the eastern end, as first built, was 
formed of the segment of one larger circle, having a 
smaller segment on either side. 

In 1242; however, the eastern end was pulled 
down for the purpose of adding an eastern transept, 
which was originally called the Nine Altars, a name 
which it still retains. The junctiofi of the old with 
the new work, as it was sometimes denominated, is very 
evident, from the change in the style of architecture 
in the two most eastern arches of the choir. And a 
careful inspection of the walls between the middle 
aisle and side aisles of the nave discovers the part 
where the curvature of the original cireular ending 
began. The Nine Altars occupies the position in 
which the “Lady Chapel” of a Cathedral is often 
found: and, in fact, Bishop Pudsey, between the 
years 1154 and 1197, commenced the building of a 
chapel for females on that site; but, as the tale goes, 
St. Cuthbert; who, in his life-time, had suffered under 
a false charge made by a Pictish princess, and, after 
his death, reposed in his shrine at the eastern end of 
the Cathedral, was indignant at the approach of 
females so near his resting-place, and interposed to 
prevent the profanationt. At all events, the founda- 
tions of the chapel gave way; and Bishop Pudsey 
gave over his first design, and proceeded to the 
western end of the Cathedral, where he erected the 
beautiful and unique structure, called the Galilee. 

Having thus taken a general survey of the Cathe- 
dral, we will now consider its several parts in order. 

The original western entrance into the nave having 
been closed by Bishop Langley, about 1420, the 
principal approach to the Cathedral is by a door in 
the northern aisle of the nave. Upon entering this, 
we find ourselves in a building which at once carries 

* A legendary tale relates, that the bishop, monks, and their 
companions, on their return from Ripon towards Chester-le-Street, 
were unable to remove the sacred body of St. Cuthbert as it rested 
at Warden Lawe, on the east of Durham. They were, naturally, 
much perplexed at this preternatural event, until it was revealed to 
Eadmer, one of their companions, that the body should be carried 
to Dunholm. 

While in a state of great distress, not knowing where the place 
was, they accidentally heard a woman inform her companions, who 
had lost her cow, that it was in Dunholm; and they thus ascer- 
tained the spot where their church should be erected. 

To perpetuate the memory of this happy event,—as it is said,—the 
representation of a cow and milkmaid, carved in stone, was placed 
upon the exterior of the first Cathedral, by Aldhune. Bishop 
Flambard, the successor of Carileph, in 1099, caused a similar 
memorial to be placed upon the present Cathedral; and the figures, 
which had been defaced by time, Were rénewed in 1775. The lane 


leading from the northern transept of the Cathedral towards the 
east, still retains the name of Dun-cow Lane, 


t Near the font, upon the floor of the nave, is a cross in blue 
marble, which is said to mark the boundary beyond which no female 
was permitted to advance towards the shrine of St. Cuthbert. 
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the imagination back to the remote period immediately 
following the Norman Conquest. The solid magni- 
ficence of the Norman style of architecture is here 
found in all its grandeur. The nave, 240 feet in 
length, is formed by massy columns, supporting cir- 
cular arches. Many of the columns are ornamented, 
each opposite pair corresponding with one another, 
but no two on the same side being alike. Some are 
fluted in a vertical direction; some are surrounded 
by spiral lines, cut deeply into the solid stone, and 
either continued in the same direction, or returned so 
as to form an angle at the union of two such lines; 
and some are covered with spiral lines running in op- 
posite directions round the shafts, and forming, by 
their intersections, lozenge-shaped compartments. 
On each side of the middle aisle of the nave, extends 
the side-aisles, in the same style of architecture, 
covered by a groined stone roof, of the same age as 
the building itself. The original roof of the middle 
aisle was of wood, probably similar to that which is 
now found over the church at St. Alban’s. The pre- 
sent stove roof was erected about 1240, by Prior 
Melsonby. ‘The groining of this roof is pointed ; but 
the architect has perfectly succeeded in uniting into 
one harmonious whole the style of his own age and 
that of the original building. The general effect of 
the nave, with its aisles, is singularly impressive. 
Many strangers, on first visiting this Cathedral, are 
fresh from the impression made upon their minds by 
the light and spacious Minster of York. The writer 
of these pages well remembers the influence which 
this circumstance had upon his judgment when he 
first entered the Cathedral of Durham. The im- 
mensely ponderous columns, the comparatively nar- 
row arches, the massive character and simplicity of 
the few ornamental parts,—even the rough surface 
of the stone-work,—and the solemn obscurity in 
which the interior is veiled, are completely contrasted 
with the lofty clustered shafts, the pointed arches, 
the polished walls, and perfect lightness which per- 
vades the nave of the Minster. Upon a longer 
acquaintance, however, with the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham, its solid and majestic grandeur produces its full 
effect. It is observable that, at the period in which 
the Abbey, or Cathedral, was built, its great altitude 
im the interior, compared with the architecture of 
still earlier ages, was remarked, as constituting one of 
its most distinguishing characteristics, in a work on 
the virtues of St. Cuthbert, written in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by Reginald, a Monk of Durham, which has re- 
cently been published in Latin, by the Surtees Society, 
from the original MS. in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham. In that work (c. 16), the 
height of this Cathedral is mentioned, as correspond- 
ing with the elevated virtues of the saint, in whose 
honour it was reared. 

Fot the magnitude of his virtues is rendered conspicuous 
from the loftier structure of the walls of his church: and 
the carved work, so exquisitely and artificially wrought by 
hand, is in complete conformity with the actions of his 
life, which were in like manner fair, admirable, and distin- 
guished by an inexpressible variety of virtues. Hence it 
is, that the greater part of those who possess true wisdom, 
when they contemplate the lofty building of his church, 
raised to an elevation greater than usual, are forthwith led, 
by the natural bent of a sagacious mind, to reflect upon 
the magnitude of his merits, and the rewards of his blessed- 
ness. And this, in ancient times, was more nearly allied to 
the miraculous, masmuch as the simplicity of innocence 
prevailed then more than in modern days, in which the 
cunning of crafty workmanship alone has erected buildings 
of noble sublimity. 

Reginald wrote about a.p. 1160. The present 
nave is the very same as that to which that well- 
meaning but credulous ecclesiastic refers, except that 
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many internal decorations, which then subsisted, have 
been removed; and that the present roof, and some 
of the windows, are of a more recent date. 

The whole of the nave is in the severe and massive 
Norman style. The partial exceptions are two tombs, 
belonging to the family of Neville, and now much 
defaced, the west window, and two or three other 
windows, and the richly-carved font. This was 
erected in 1620; and, although handsome in itself, 
is not in harmony with the rest of the building. 

The main north and south doorways of the nave 
were erected by Bishop Pudsey, about 1160. The 
interior vf the south doorway is a beautiful specimen 
of the Norman architecture. Upon the exterior of 
the north door is a fantastic metal head, with a ring 
which serves as a knocker. This head belongs also 
to the Norman period, and originally was attached 
there for the use of criminals, who fied to the sanc- 
tuary; and were at once admitted to all the privileges 
of the place, being kept in safety for thirty-seven 
days, and then, if no pardon was obtained from the 
king, were permitted to retire from the kingdom. 

In passing from the nave to the central tower, we 
make a transition to a very different style of Gothic 
architecture. The lower part of the tower is of the 
same period as the nave: but the upper part consists 
of work of considerably later date. The lantern was 
built about 1240: and the belfry above it about 
1270. Extensive repairs were made in the tower 
200 yeurs later; and much of the decorations of the 
interior of the lantern, and the whole of the upper 
part of the tower, are of that period. 

The north and south transept are principally in 
the same style of architecture as the nave. The 
great north window, however, is an exception. It 
was first placed there by Prior Forcer, about 1345, 
and is a fine specimen of the “decorated” style. 
The present window was restored after the original 
pattern about 1500. Below the south window stands 
the clock, which was erected in 1632. The face is 
turned towards the north: the clock has no face on 
the exterior of the Cathedral. 

In the western side of the south transept is a 
monument, by Chantry, to the late Bishop Barrington. 
The venerable prelate, who held the see thirty-five 
years, is represented in the attitude of prayer. The 
composition and execution of the monument do credit 
to the distinguished talents of the sculptor. 

On entering the choir, the eye is struck with the 
splendid circular window, at the eastern end, in that 
part of the Cathedral called the Nine Altars. This 
window is divided into twelve compartments, origi- 
nally filled with rich painted glass, which was pre- 
sented, about the year 1410, by Richard Pickering, 
Rector of Hemingburgh. The screen, erected in 
1380, is richly ornamented with niches, in which 
were originally placed statues of alabaster. The 
statues have long since been removed: but it is 
known, that-under the central cavity was a figure of 
the Virgin Mary, and on either side of it those of 
St. Cuthbert and King Oswald. The screen, in con- 
formity with the custom of the age, was originally 
decorated with brilliant colours. These bave been 
long defaced: and it is always a matter of surprise, 
that in an age, in which the beauty of proportion and 
form.was so perfectly understood and felt, the eye 
could tolerate the introduction of glaring colours 
and gilding, as aids to architectural embellishment. 

At the southern side of the choir is another splen- 
did specimen of the architecture of the same age 
which produced the altar-screen; the monument of 
Bishop Hatfield, and the episcopal throne, erected 
over it. Thev were both built by that bishop, who 
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died in 1381; and although partly contedled by more 
modern work, and in some degree injured by ‘addi- 
tions of a character different from the original design 
they are still remarkable examples of symmetry and 
beauty. The effigy itself upon the tomb is not’ at 
present visible from the choir; but from the southern 
side-aisle it can be viewed to great advantage, and 
is highly illustrative of the episcopal costume and 
statuary art of the period. This also, like the altar- 
screen, was richly ornamented with painting and 
gilding, which had been preserved and renewed care- 
fully until within a few years, when the whole was 
covered with white-wash; and a few attempts to re- 
cover the original colouring have failed. 

The tabernacle-work in the choir and other orna- 
ments of the stalls are well carved, and agree in their 
general effect with the character of the building. 
They were erected in the reign of Charles the Second, 
the former stall-work having been burnt in 1650 by 
the Scotch prisoners, who were lodged in the Cathe- 
dral after the battle of Dunbar. 

No bishop of Durham had been interred in his 
own Cathedral from the year 1617 until the present 
year, 1836; when the remains of the late lamented 
Bishop Van Mildert were deposited within the com- 
munion-rails, near the place where, in 1333, Bishop 
Lewis Beaumont, descended from the Royal Family 
of France, was buried. 

Behind the altar-screen is an enclosed space, con- 
taining the shrine of St. Cuthbert, formerly the 
most richly-decorated part of the Cathedral. The 
church having been built for the express purpose of 
containing the remains of that saint, which were re- 
puted to have been preserved free from any appear- 
ance of corruption, the most precious ornaments and 
robes were reserved to grace his shrine, 

The body was removed to the present Cathedral in 
1104, more than four hundred years after the decease 
of the saint. In the work of Reginald, before re- 
ferred to, (c. 40—43,) is a minute account of the con- 
dition of the body at that-time, and of the vestments 
in which it was enclosed. Reginald is, as might be 
expected, somewhat contradictory in his statements 
respecting the state in which the body was found; 
in one place, (c, 41,) asserting that it was perfectly 
flexible and entire, with the sinews and veins plainly 
discernible, and the flesh soft, as during life: while 
in another place, (c. 42,) he describes the body as 
wrapped up in a vestment which adhered closely to 
it, and states that no one presumed to examine or to 
touch those parts of the robes which were close to 
the body. He describes, however, with great accu- 
racy, the different articles of dress which were dis- 
covered with the body in its precious depository, and 
those which were then put upon it; makes especial 
mention of a pair of scissors and a eomb, as having 
been left with the body, and states that of all the 
reliques which had been found in the same coffin 
with the body of St. Cuthbert, all were removed ex- 
cept the skull of King Oswald. 

Reginald also describes the head of St. Cuthbert 
in a manner which proves that he was an eye-witness 
of its appearance at that time. He states that the 
nose was rather turned up; and that the chin was 
double, having a depression large enough to admit 
the breadth of a finger to be laid into it. 

These minute circumstances, which; would _ be 
scarcely worth mentioning in themselves, are curious, 
when taken in connexion with a search made in May 
1827, when the tomb supposed to contain the remains 
of St. Cuthbert was opened. At the period of the 
Reformation, in 1542, the shrine was pulled down; 
and the body interred beneath a marble stone. On 
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removing that stone, and. digging down beneath it, 
the remains of the body were discovered, which were 
clearly identified as being those of St. Cuthbert. The 
character of the head of the skeleton, the shape of 
the nose, and the peculiar formation of the chin, en- 
tirely agreed with those described by Reginald, in 
1104. Many fragments of the robes were also found, 
agreeing in their general character with the ornaments 
described as investing the body of St. Cuthbert: and 
among other relics, a coarse ivory comb was found, 
exactly corresponding with that described by Regi- 
nald. It is seldom that a juggling trick comes to be 
clearly brought to light after an interval of seven 
hundred years: but this research was attended with 
such a result. A legendary tale stated that the hair 
of the dead saint grew miraculously, and required to 
be periodically cut: and it appears from the history 
of Reginald, c, 26, that Elfrid the sacrist, about the 
year 1022, made the comb, for that purpose, and 
deposited it in the saint's tomb. When the hair was 
cut, a portion of it was exposed to the view of the 
assembled spectators, glittering like gold. And well 
it might: for upon the skull of the skeleton was dis- 
covered, in 1827, a quantity of gold wire attached 
to it like hair. Portions of this wire are now preserved 
in the chapter library. 

In the coffin was also found an additional skull, 
corresponding with the account which was given of 
King Oswald’s head having been buried with the 
body of St. Cuthbert in 1104. The identity of re- 
mains, at such a distance of time, can rarely be 
established by such clear evidence*. 

The shrine, once the principal object of attraction 
in the Cathedral, now presents little to excite interest. 
There are some remains of ancient monumental 
stones, and coffins: several mutilated statues, which 
once ornamented the exterior of the tower, and some 
curious corbels from the interior of the venerable 
chapter-house, mercilessly destroyed in 1799. 

To the east of the shrine stands the beautiful eastern 
transept, called the Nine Altars, 134 feet in length 
by 38 in width. It has already been observed that 
this part of the Cathedral is of later date than the choir. 
The general effect of the interior of the Nine Altars 
is one of singular lightness, having been erected 
nearly at the same period as Salisbury Cathedralt, 
about 1235, in the style now generally known by the 
appellation of Early English, assigned to it by Mr. 
Rickman. 

The Galilee, at the western end of the Cathedral, 
still remains to be described. 

From a curious passage in Reginald’s History of 
St. Cuthbert, c. 121, it appears that, originally, there 
was a large door-way, projecting from the western 
end of the Cathedral, and a steep path descending 
from it to the river side; and when the Galilee was 
erected by Bishop Pudsey, about 1160, the same en- 
trance was still left, from the Galilee into the nave. 
The door was closed in the time of Bishop Langley, 
who died in 1438 ; and two new entrances were per- 
forated under each of the western towers: the series 
of intersecting circular arches which covered the walls 
at the parts where the new doors were made, were at 
the same time removed, and placed along the front of 
the original door. 

On entering the Galilee from the south aisle of the 
Cathedral, a scene of singular beauty is presented to 
the eye. Five narrow aisles, each fifty feet long, and 
about sixteen feet wide, are formed by light clustered 


* An accurate and learned account of this discovery of the body 
was published in quarto by the Rev. James Raine, M.A., Librarian 
o* Durham Cathedral, &c. 


t See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 154. 
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columns, supporting semicircular arches, ornamented 
with a rich zig-zag moulding. The columns, from 
which each arch springs, are composed of four shafts, 
except at the extremities of each aisle, where there 
are but two marble shafts supporting the arch. And 
it is evident, that all the columns were originally of 
the same nature; since of each four shafts, the two 
which are arranged parallel to those at the extremity 
of each aisle are also formed of single pieces of 
marble ; whereas, those which are intermediate to 
them, are composed of courses of stone, and have 
plainly been added at a later period, to give apparent 
or real strength to the columns. The arches them- 
selves still retain a considerable portion of the white 
and vermilion colouring with which they were deco- 
rated, and support a wall reaching to the roof of the 
building. The general effect of this arrangement is 
unrivalled in this country. 

At the eastern end of the Galilee were two altars, 
ornamented with a representation of the Crucifixion, 
painted on the walls. There are also full-length 
figures, two of which, representing a king and a 
bishop, supposed to be Richard the First and Bishop 
Pudsey, are in good preservation. 

Over the tomb of Bishop Langley, at the eastern 
end of the Galilee, are the remains of another altar, 
once dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Under several 
of the niches may still be read some of the titles 
which the superstition of an ignorant age attached 
to her name. 

But the object of greatest interest in the Galilee, 
is the tomb of the Venerable Bene. 

Few persons have enjoyed or deserved a higher 
reputation than Bede. He was born in 672, and 
died in 735, having spent his life in the monastery at 
Jarrow}, near the place of his birth, dividing his time 
between devotion and study. His works attest the 
variety of his attainments, and the extent of his 
acquaintance with all the branches of literature and 
science which were then known. His name was well 
known throughout all Europe during his life, and 
since his death his character has shone forth with un- 
diminished lustre}. The bones of Bede were stolen 
from Jarrow, about the year 1022, by Elfred the 
sacrist, and were preserved in the coffin of St. Cuth- 
bert till 1104. 

Bishop Pudsey gave a richly-ornamented shrine to 
the bones of Bede; and, in 1370, they were removed, 
together with the shrine, into the Galilee, and placed 
upon a blue marble table, supported by five low 
pillars, which rested upon another slab. A wainscot 
cover, which could be raised at pleasure, by a pulley 
which still remains in the roof, secured the shrine 
from injury. At the Reformation, the shrine was de- 
faced, and the bones buried beneath the tomb. In 
May, 1831, the ground beneath the tomb was care- 
fully examined, and at the depth of three feet, the 
remains of a coffin, and several bones of a human 
skeleton were found. The bones were re-interred on 
the following day, in a box of oak, covered with lead, 
enclosing a parchment, upon which the circumstances 
connected with the search were described. The upper 
siab was replaced, and upon it was afterwards cut the 
old inscription,— 


Hac sunt 1n FossA BEDZ VENERABILIS O388A, 


[Many of the above details are taken from A Brief Account of 
Durham Cathedral, published anonymously, in 1833, and 
understood to have been drawn up by a gentleman, whose 
well-known learning and accuracy upon points connected with 
the antiquities of the city and county of Durhain sufficiently 
vouch for its general correctness. ]: — ; 


+ See Saturday. Magazine, Vol. IIL., p. 117, HW 
§ Ibid., Vol. IL., p. 60. 
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Sea. FisHery. 


Tue uses of the Seal are numerous and important. The 
oil obtained from its fat, or blubber, is better than that from 
the Whale ; and a full-grown one will yield from eight to 
twelve gallons. The skin, with the hair on, is used for 
covering trunks, &c., and when tanned, forms an excellent 
leather. The Esquimaux have the art of dressing the skin 
so as to render it waterproof; and not only clothe them- 
selves with it, but cover the frame-work of their canobs, and 
thus construct vessels equally light and secure. The same 
people eat the flesh generally; and though strong, it is not 
uneatable even by Europeans. 


comMoN sEAL, ( Phoca vitulina: ) 


The Common Seal is abundant in all parts of the 
Northern Ocean. It is a gregarious animal, and perfectly 
amphibious ; it is fond of reposing on ice-fields, and it is in 
such situations that the greatest numbers are killed by those 
engaged in hunting them. The season commences in 
March, and lasts during the three following months, accord- 
ing to the locality. 

The ships engaged in the fishery are sent out principall 
from Hamburgh, and from Nova Scotia, or Newfoundiand. 
Stimulated by the spirit of competition, they penetrate the 
ice in a more daring manner than the whalers, and are, 
therefore, more exposed to the contingencies attending 
navigation amongst ice: 

Boats are manned, the crew being provided with Seal- 
clubs and knives, and by careful management, occasionally 
surprise a herd on an ice-field or floe, before the animals, 
which are very watchful, take the alarm. If the men can 
contrive to intercept the communication with the water, or 
with those apertures in the ice near which the Seals com- 
monly lie for the sake of security, they will sometimes kil! 
two-thirds of the troop. Though the Seal is remarkably 
tenacious of life, yet it is easily killed by a blow on the nose, 
or at least sufficiently stunned to allow of others being 
attacked before they can effect an escape. If the sailors 
perceive that a herd which they are snpwenies have 
taken an alarm and are making off, they, by raising loud 
shouts, arrest the attention of their victims, who stop to 
ascertain whence such an unwonted sound proceeded,—the 
men thus gain time to approach, and often obtain many of 
the number, 

The persons accustomed to this chase will pursue the 
Seals over detached pieces of ice, jumping from one to 
another, at imminent risk of their lives. In such Cases, 
every man, when he kills a Seal, flenses it on the spot, and 
drags the blubber and skin over the ice to his boat. When 
a crew have succeeded in surprising and despatching a 
large number on one field, one man is left on the ice to 
flay and flense the carcasses, while his companions pursue 
another herd at some other spot. 

Whalers always take out Seal-clubs as part of their 
eqitipment, and one ship has been known to obtain a cargo 
of from four to five thousand Seals, yielding nearly a hun- 
dred tons of oil. 

The oil is obtained by putting the blubber, cut up into 
small pieces, into large vats; the heat of the sun, in time, 
resolves a great part into oil, which is drawn off at side 
apertures ; the refuse is boiled in coppers, and an inferior 
quality procured. 

There is a large fishery for Seals on the Caspian Sea. 

The principal part for which the Walrus is taken are the 
two tusks,—the ivory of which is of a superior quality, and 
is employed for most purposes to which that of the elephant’s 
tusk is adavted, and is preferred by dentists for the purpose 
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of making artificial teeth. The skin of the Walrus is used 
for mats, and for covering ropes or running-gear exposed to 
chafing; and when cut into shreds, and plaited, it forms 
strong and durable ropes, exceeding those of hemp for some 
purposes; but as the carcass does not yield so much oil in 
proportion, the chase of them is limited, and only constitutes 
a third-rate object in Whaling voyages. The Russians are 
niost successful in this occupation. 

_As the animal is large, powerful, and fearless, the attack 
of it is not without danger, especially, since from the 
strength of its hide and thé solidity of the skull, a musket 
is of little avail unless shot bé employed, and the eye be hit. 
Sailors, when exposed to the attack of the Walrus, in boats, 
disperse them by throwing sand into their eyes. It is 
usually killed by means of spears, lances, and knives*. 


* See Saturday Magasine, Vol. I., p. 175. 


THE ECLIPSED SUN. 
[By the Author of Rose-Buds Reséued.] 


I nose in my orient shining, 
But mortals regarded me not ; 
I verged to my western declining, 
And my lustre and warmth were forgot. 


I glowed at my noon-tide of glery, 

Yet none deigned to owe me a debt; 
It was but a wearisome story, 

That the sun rose, ascended, and set. 


But now that a shadow comes o’er me, 
I set the whole world in amaze; 

Not of Parsee, who kneels to adore me, 
More ardent and searching the gaze. 


The child and the dotard of science, 
The sage and the multitude run, 
All, eager to bid me defiance, 
And gaze at a spot on the sun. 


In my lustre each scornfully passes, 
To praise me none opens his lips; 
But all peering furbish their glasses, 
The moment I mourn in eclipse. 
But, mortals, I scorn to upbraid you,— 
Not a shade of resentment I feel; 
For ye slight thus the Being who made you, 
And who taught me to shine for your weal. 


His mercies are new every morning, 
They tend you from roon-tide to eve, 

They linger from night-fall to dawning, 
Reluctant your dwelling to leave. 


But feeble and scanty the praises, 
That daily to heaven ascend ; 
Scarce matin or vesper upraises, 
One thought of so faithful a friend. 


Yet let but the darkness of sorrow 
Obscure for one moment his ray, 

Though joy should return on the morrow, 
Ingratitude lords it to-day. 


Farewell to each anthem of gladness, 
Past joys are remembered in vain ! 
Man prides him in dark sullen sadness, 
And thinks he does well to complain. 

| S.C. W. 


I HAVE seen the rays of the sun or the moon dash upon a 
brazen vessel, whose lips kissed the face of those waters 
that lodged within its bosom; but being turnéd back and 
sent off, with its smooth pretences or rougher waftings, it 
wandered about the room and beat upon the roof, and still 
doubled its heat and motion. So is sickness and sorrow 
entertained by an unquiet and discontented man. Nothing 
is more unreasonable than to entangle our spirits in wild- 
ness and amazement, like a partridge fluttering in a net, 
which she breaks not, though she breaks her wings.— 
Jeremy TAYLOR. 


Bacon's celebrated apophthegm, “ Knowledge is power,” 
had been uttered before him by Solomon in various shapes. 
Among others, “A wise man is strong; yea a man of 
knowledge increaseth strength."——PRoveRBs xxiv. 5. 
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BANKS FOR SAVINGS*, 

Tue incalculable benefits which the industrious 
classes derive from these institutions, cannot be too 
frequently or impressively brought before the notice of 
the public. How many idle shillings are these banks 
the means of reserving for days of need, which would 
otherwise, if even not spent in pernicious indulgences, 
be probably wasted in some manner scarcely more 
beneficial to the owner, and would be regretted as 
soon as gone. Much of the improvidence which has 
been imputed to the working classes is undeserved, 
and great part of that which really does exist has 
arisen from a want of knowledge of the facilities 
which these institutions afford, not only for deposit- 
ing, but also for the withdrawing, of the most trifling 
sum which the hard-earned wages of a labouring 
man can spare to pay in, or the unexpected necessities 
of his family may render it requisite to obtain upon 
any sudden emergency. 

It is within the personal knowledge of the writer 
of this article, that individuals have for years been 
ignorant of the existence of a bank for savings even 
in their own immediate neighbourhood; and many 
more are doubtless in utter ignorance of all their 
details and facilities. No measure can be too much 
encouraged which tends towards rendering the work- 
ing classes dependent on their own resources against 
the various casualties of life; the result of such self- 
dependence is no less beneficial to the moral character 
of the class in question, than yaluable to society at 
large. The individual is preserved from the painful 
degradation of seeking relief from public or private 
charity, while society is saved from those burdens 
which have been found to press so heavily upon it 
from the collective improvidence of individuals. 

This subject has been specially brought to the 
writer's notice, by the Report of a Bank for Savings 
established not long since in Welbeck Street, London, 
having lately fallen into his hands, a brief abstract 
of the details of which, may, perhaps, not prove un- 
interesting. On the 20th of March, 1836, the fol- 
lowing number of the respective classes of persons 
appeared to be depositors in this bank, at which time 
the aggregate balance due on their several accounts 
amounted to no less than £105,972. Os. 6d., much of 
which would, probably, have been lost to the parties, 
but for this secure and ready means of deposit. 


Male and Female Servants seeeeeees 2078 
Trust Accounts, principally for the benefit of children ....1439 
Mechanics and Artisans .. 

CIE ceetisbamesenintacnenatan saneenete seencecas Gln 
Needlewomen, Shopwomen, &C. ..secesecccecsecees eee 648 
Small Dealers ......... yt tS 1 bt Msextseces ic¥eee - 302 
Shopmen ... 

Labourers and others .... 

Teachers of both sexes 

Apprentices........... eSeesecesse ae 

Friendly and Charitable Societies 

Various minor Classes 


In number altogether......+..- .7022 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 111. 





Ir we consider the matter seriously, we must be persuaded 
that squandering and dissipation of our time is a sin ofa 
very heinodll nature. Nothing, I think onght to be more 
offensive to a Christian ear than such complaints as we 
commonly hear of the heaviness with which the time 
passes,—wishes that it would fly more quickly,—avowed 
adoption of trifling pursuits for the purpose of cheating its 
tediousness, and the like. We hear time spoken of in this 
“ foolish jesting which is not convenient,” by the name of 
“the enemy.” Men speak of “killing it,” as if to kill time 
were not a kind of suicide. 

Our Saviour tells us, that for every idle word which we 
speak, we shall give account in the day of Judgment. 
However the interpretation of these words may be disputed 
or explained away, their application to the present case, it 
is presumed, is too obvious to be contested. 
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ON TASTE, 

AGREEABLE emotions and sensations may be divided into 
three orders ;—those of p.easure, which refer to the senses ; 
those of harmony, which refer to the mind; and those of 
happiness, which are the natural result of a union between 
harmony and pleasure: the former being exercised in 
virtue, the latter in temperance. Harmony is principally 
enjoyed by those men who possess, what has analogically 
been termed, taste; which Mr. Melmoth defines, “ that 
universal sense of beauty, which every man in some degree 
possesses, renderex more exquisite by genius, and more 
correct by cultivation.” ‘‘It is very remarkable,” says Dr. 
Akenside, “that the disposition of the moral powers is 
always similar to that of the imagination ;—that those, who 
are most inclined to admire prodigious and sublime objects 
in the physical world, are also most inclined to applaud 
examples of fortitude and heroic yirtue in the moral;— 
while those, who are charmed rather with the delicacy and 
sweetness of colours, forms, and sounds, never fail in like 
manner to yield the preference to the softer scenes of 
virtue, and the sympathies of a domestic life.” Exeiting a 
love of true glory, and an admiration of every nobler virtue. 
Taste exalts the affections, and purifies our passions ;— 
clothes a private life in white, and a public one in purple. 
Adding a new feature, as it were, to the pomp, the bloom, 
and the exuberance of Nature, it enables the mind to illu- 
mine what is dark, and to colour what is faded; giving a 
lighter yellow to the topaz, a more celestial blue to the 
sapphire, and a deeper crimson to the ruby; it imparts a 
higher brilliance to the diamond, and a more transparent 
purple to the amethyst. 

Bearing a price, which only the heart and the imagina- 
tion can estimate, and being the mother of a thousand 
chaste desires and a thousand secret hopes :—Taste strews 
flowers in the paths of literature and science ; and, breath- 
ing inexpressive sounds, and picturing celestial forms, 
qualifies the hour of sorrow, by inducing that secret sense 
of cheerfulness, which, in its operation, 

Refines the soft, and swells the strong ; 
And joining nature’s general song, 


Through many a varying tone unfolds, 
The harmony of human souls.——Mrs. Cuapong. 


Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, 
they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to be re- 
pressed, or at least well guarded, for they cloud the mind, 
they lose friends, and they check with business, whereby 
business cannot go on currently and constantly. They 
dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men 
to irresolution and melancholy——Lorp Bacon. 


Ture is no guard to be kept against envy, because no 
man knows where it dwells; and generous and innocent 
men are seldom jealous and suspicious till they feel the 
wound, or discern some notorious effect of it. It shelters 
itself for the most part in dark and melancholy constitu- 
tions, yet sometimes gets into less suspected lodgings, but 
never owns to be within when it is asked for—Lorp 
CLARENDON. 


Goop humour may be defined a habit of being pleased; a 
constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness of 
approach, and serenity of disposition, like that which every 
man perceives in himself when the first transports of new 
felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 


motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. Good hu- 
mour is a state between gaiety and unconcern; the act or 
emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification 
of another.—Dnr. Jonnson. 


He must know little of the world, and still less of his own 
heart, who is not aware how difficult it is, amidst the cor- 
rupting examples with which it abounds, to maintain the 
spirit of devotion unimpaired, or to preserve, in their due 
force and delicacy, those vivid moral impressions, that quick 
perception of good, and instinctive abhorrence of evil, which 
form the chief characteristics of a pure and elevated mind. 
These, like the morning dew, are easily brushed off in the 
collisions of worldly interest, or exhaled by the meridian 
sun. Hence the necessity of frequent intervals of retire- 
ment,—when the mind may recover its scattered powers, 
and renew its strength by a devout application to the Foun- 
tain of all grace—Rosrrt Hatt. 
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Biack HENBANE, (Hyoscyamus niger.) 


HeENBAWE is a poisonous vegetable production, be- 
longing to the same order of plants as the deadly 
Nightshade, the Fox-glove, Stramonium, Tobacco, 
and others ; it more nearly resembles the latter in its 
effects, and in its smell and flavour. It is what is 
called a narcotic poison, producing sleep and a species 
of intoxication. It is a native of England, and 
grows commonly among rubbish about villages, road- 
sides, &c. and flowers in June; it is biennial. 

A French physician gives an account of nine per- 
sons, who were nearly poisoned by eating of the 
roots of Henbane. The effects of this poison were 
horribie in the extreme; in five out of the nine it 
produced raving madness. “ The madness of all 
these patients was so complete, and their agitation 
so violent, that, in order to give one of them an 
antidote, I was obliged to employ six strong men to 
hold him, while I was getting his teeth asunder to 
pour down the remedy. The-most remarkable part 
of the case was, that, for two or three days after 
their recovery, every object appeared to them as red 
as scarlet.” 

The Henbuane is not so likely to be mistaken for a 
wholesome plant as many other vegetable produc- 
tions ; but Sir Hans Sloane relates the case of four 
children, who suffered severely from eating of the 
seed-pods, which they mistook for filberts; one of 
the patients continued for two days and nights in a 
profound sleep. 

In the Philosophical Transactions there 1s an account 
of an insect, called the Henbane-Louse, which in- 
fests, or rather takes up its abode on this plant; 
the insect is of a fine red colour, spotted with black ; 
it is thus described. 

-“ In June and July it is common to see several 
series of oblong orange-coloured bodies, adhering to 
the upper sides of the leayes of this plant; these 
are the eggs of this insect, These eggs are whitish 
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fine lively carnation. The insects themselves are so 
common, that it is scarcely possible to find a plant 
without them, and the eggs are not less frequent in 
their season in hot weather. These eggs are some- 
times laid in May, but never later than June.” 
Henbane is poisonous to birds and dogs, bu. 
horses, cows, goats, and swine, are not affected by it. 


ON HOPE 


Ture is, perhaps, no feeling which the human breast 
cherishes, so nearly connected with its happiness, as that 
of Hope. And it was mercifully appointed that, in a world 
whose brightest visions of felicity prove but the shadow 
of a shade, whose past pleasures, while they feast the 
memory, leave the heart aching with a sense of their 
desertion, and whose present enjoyments vanish ere they 
are grasped, and wither ere they bloom, some more 
enduring realities should be held out to the anticipa- 
tion of the spirit fainting under weariness and disappoint 
ment. When sin had entered within the bowers of Eden, 
and the primal curse had been pronounced on the parents 
of the human race, Hope, the young and beautiful offspring 
of untarnished joys, sojourned with the exiles, and attended 
on their wanderings. She cheered them with the song of 
future and happier days, pointed them to the horizon of 
eternal life, and showed the first glimmerings of that bright 
and morning Star, which should rise on Bethlehem and set 
on Calvary, hut whose bnghtness should remain, and whose 
memory shoukl live till eternity had lost itself in its own 
vastness. ‘Since then, she has trod a thorny path, and par- 
taken deeply of the wretchedness of the world, which she 
came to solace and to cheer.. Time was, when she would 
have flown over the obstructions of her path, but the cruelty 
of.men has bound her wings, and her feet have bled among 
the briers of the wilderness. ° 

It has been the Christian bosom which has cherished 
best this worn and wandering pilgrim,—while the pilgrim, 
in her turn, has warmed and cheered the bosom that gave 
her shelter: and while Hope has listened to the tale of 
sorrows, which the suffering children of humanity have 
poured into her ear, her eye has kindled with the bright- 
ness of immortality, her voice has trembled with the inspi- 
ration of prophesy, and she has infused into their “song, in 
the house of their pilgrimage,” the joy and peace of believ 
ing, and ‘the assurance of eternal salvation.—Anon. 





FRIENDSHIP gives a new polish and edge to intellect, to 
fancy, to feeling. “ Friendship,” said Cicero, “ divides our 
sorrows and doubles our joys.” . It is, therefore, wanted in 
every ‘fluctuation and change of external circumstances, 
whether adverse or prosperous, and especially wanted where 
there is an obvious tendency to monotony and semeness,— 
ANON. 





Ir, says Lord Bacon, the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carries riches anid’ commodities from place 
to place, and consociateth the most remote regions in parti- 
cipation of their fruits, how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which, as ships, pass through the vast sea of 
time, and make ages so distant participate of the modern 
illuminations and inventions the one of the other. « ©» 


Simonipss, a poet and philosopher of Sicily, was asked, by 
Hiero, a king of that country, to inform him what was the 
nature of the Deity. He requested a day to deliberate on 
the question. When that had elapsed, he desired two 
more. At the expiration of that time, he demanded four 
more. When he continued for some time the-same course, 
and was asked by Hiero the reason of this delay, he. an- 
swered, “ It is because, the longer I deliberate on this ques- 
tion, the more difficult it appears to .me to answer.it, —— 
CIcERO. 
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